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EDITORIAL NOTES 



APPOINTIVE OR ELECTIVE BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
In the "Notes and News" of our September number reference was made 
to the removal by Mayor Busse of certain members of the Chicago Board of 
_ Education. The members who were then removed made an 

Chicago application for quo warranto proceedings to determine the 

board validity of the mayor's act. The state's attorney declined to 

institute the necessary proceedings and the matter was taken to the courts 
by a petition for an order for a mandamus to compel the state's attorney to 
bring the suit. The Illinois Supreme Court has handed down a decision 
ordering the suit to be brought, and at the same time ruling that the mayor 
acted unlawfully in removing the members of the Board of Education. Two 
of the prominent newspapers of the city, the Tribune and the News, which 
were actively hostile to the old board have taken the position that, inas- 
much as the law at present does not authorize the mayor to remove members 
of the board, a new statute should be adopted which will authorize such 
action. It may be added that the proposed charter for the city which was 
drafted last year, but defeated when submitted to a popular vote for ratifica- 
tion, provided for an appointive board with power of removal. 

It is of course a matter of slight interest to most readers of the Review 
whether the mayor of Chicago acted lawfully or unlawfully, or even whether 

Chicago's mayor should in the future be given power of 
Questions removal as well as of appointment. But this particular inci- 

Kaised dent and the proposal for new legislation raises two questions 

of general interest to all connected with city schools. The first is the more 
specific question, "Where there is an appointive system, should the mayor 
be granted power of removal?" The second, and larger, question is, "What 
is the best method for the selection of boards of education — appointment by 
the mayor or some other body, or election? Believing that the opinions of 
those who have had experience in the management of public schools in large 
cities ought to furnish valuable material for a judgment on this point, 
the Review addressed letters to superintendents of several of the largest 
cities in the country, and although the time has been very short it is evi- 
dent from the replies received that there is almost unanimity of opinion upon 
the second point. Several have expressed themselves in a somewhat con- 
ditional fashion upon the first. 

No one of those who have answered this question favors the absolute 
power of removal by the mayor at his own discretion. Some say the mayor 

should have power to remove upon charges and after a hear- 
The power ; ng One suggests that the city council might have the power 

OF REMOVAL , _, . , , , . . 

of removal. (In the Chicago case the members of the board 
were removed first and the charges made later.) A man of wide experience 
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as superintendent and student of education writes : "To give the mayor of 
a city the power to appoint a board of education is to give a man, who 
usually has only a general knowledge of the problems of popular education, 
a great deal of power to shape the policy of the schools; to add to this 
power, also, the power to remove such board is to place him in a position of 
practically dictating such policy, even against the better judgment of persons 
whom he has appointed. While in some cases such removal would, no doubt, 
be an advantage, on the whole I believe that it would be prejudicial to the 
best interests of the schools." An active superintendent writes : "It seems 
to me that the privilege of removing members of the board of education by 
the mayor should be only for cause of a very flagrant kind. I could con- 
ceive of conditions arising which would make it desirable to have a mode 
of disposing of individual members of a board of education, but these ought 
to cover delinquencies of a very well-defined type." The superintendent of 
one of the largest cities of the country in giving as his opinion that the mem- 
bers should not be subject to removal says that the reasons are so obvious 
as to require no discussion. "If such removals are permissible the board 
will become the tool of the mayor: in other words, it would result in a 
one-man power." Another writes : "If the mayor is given authority to 
remove members at will the school department becomes merely the tail of 
the political kite. The schools are for the children, not for the politicians, 
and as long as the people remember this they will not rob the school officials 
of the authority and security of tenure which they must have to carry on 
their work." This last statement contains of course the fundamental prin- 
ciple at issue. If a republican mayor can remove a democratic board then a 
democratic mayor will in all probability return the compliment by removing 
the republican board. If a "business-man's mayor" removes a board of 
"reformers," then a "reformer's mayor" will remove a board of "business- 
men." The plan of removal, even with the most public-spirited of mayors, 
advised by the most infallible newspapers or the most disinterested politicians, 
tends to make the board of education a subordinate part of the city govern- 
ment. 

Should boards of education be appointed or elected? On this the replies 

are almost unanimous. One superintendent prefers an appointive board 

without further qualification. Three state that in their judg- 

Election ment the question depends somewhat upon the local con- 

ViRsus ditions, upon the size of the city, and somewhat upon its 

ppointment history and traditions. One of these, however, prefers on 

the whole an elective board, and one speaks approvingly of 

an appoinment by the board of judges. Seven express themselves in favor 

of an elective board, specifying in most cases that the election should be at 

large and not by wards. Some of the reasons specified may be quoted: 

"Appointment by the mayor makes the board part of a political machine, 

with all its evils; elections by the people are not free from evils, but it is 
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less difficult to appeal to the voter than to the machine." "While good 
school boards have been appointed by mayors, yet I feel that in the long 
run more capable members of school boards will be brought into service by 
the elective than by the appointive system. If we could always have con- 
scientious, able mayors the situation would be different; but too often the 
mayor is likely to be a politician who will have an ax to grind in the 
appointment of the board of education." "It does not seem wise, in filling 
public offices, to have one depend too much upon another, and to make a 
system of administration like a house of cards where the displacement of 
one means the downfall of all the rest. Cities may happen at times to have 
a poor mayor, and in that case — rare as it may be — all appointments depend- 
ing upon him will be affected." "The best school systems in the United 
States are entirely free from dependence upon the other departments of the 
city government, and this independence of school work is indispensable to 
the proper success of the school undertaking." 

These last two quotations suggest the fundamental question which the 

people of the country will gradually come to face. It is raised very definitely in 

the recent book of W. E. Chancellor, A Theory of Motives, 

Subordination ideals, and Values in Education, in the chapter on the sub- 

0H INDEPENDENCE . r 

ordination of the school. Should an educational system be 
treated as a subordinate part of the corporate government of the city, sub- 
ject to the mayor and council, or should it be independent? The difficulty 
with the elective plan is undoubtedly that nominations for a board of edu- 
cation may be made by a "machine," and hence that there will be less sense 
of public responsibility actually involved in their selection than is secured by 
the appointment plan. But on the other hand, where boards are elective, 
especially if the board is small in numbers and the choice is made at an 
election held distinct from the election of partisan officials, there is a chance 
of making a definite issue as to the qualifications of the men. An educa- 
tional question can thus be brought before the people. It cannot be brought, 
or at least it is usually impossible for it to be brought, for decision under 
the appointive system. The mayor is not elected because of his knowledge 
of education or because of any views he entertains upon educational matters. 
Even if he is not elected because of his popularity with the "boys" or his 
power to control the primaries, he is likely to be elected upon some question 
which appeals to the voters as much more important than that of the educa- 
tion of their children: street-car transportation, taxation for corporate pur- 
poses, the saloon question, the effect of an election upon the state or national 
politics, will be the dominant factor or a partial factor. Whether or not any 
of us will see the day when school systems shall be wholly managed and 
controlled by teachers or other persons who have some knowledge of educa- 
tional questions, as Superintendent Chancellor urges, it seems altogether 
probable that the path of progress will lie toward increasing independence 
of the school system. J. H. T. 



